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to somebody else who knew nothing about the passion
in Germany (as well as England) for uniforms. He now
thought that the Emperor ought to be made a Field-
Marshal. The objection that the Emperors of Austria
and Russia would then want to be made Field-Marshals
also 'wouldn't wash for a moment.5 William was the
Queen's eldest grandson, and that was reason enough for
making him anything. Meantime the Duke of Cambridge
had signified his strong approval of this step, and the
Queen appealed to Lord Salisbury, her late Prime
Minister, to know whether the Emperor had not been
made an Admiral in order to avoid giving him military
rank. Lord Salisbury couldn't remember hearing any-
thing about that, but with bland detachment he suggested
that if the foreign policy of the present Government
was to keep on good terms with Germany, it would be
wise to gratify him. That hint from the Opposition
evidently had its effect on the Queen: she thought
William must be made Something, for, rather fussed, she
wrote to her secretary: c What is to be done about this
hateful business of Hon. General or Field-Marshal ? '
And how tiresome that Lord Salisbury couldn't remember!

Finally Lord Rosebery joined in. Lord Salisbury's
little sarcasm about the foreign policy of the present
Government had reached him, and it was evident that
the late Prime Minister did not quite understand the
question and must be instructed. Germany, he explained,
was very jealous of England and would strongly resent
the Emperor receiving any favour from her. Such an
appointment would prevent rather than promote good
feeling between the nations, and he considered that the
Queen's veto was based on sound judgment.

The Queen had now consulted everybody whose opinion